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TRAVELS. . 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XXIX. 


Leipzig, 24th September, 1800. 


[continue to number my letters, although 

series, Containing the journal of our Silesian 
ur is closed, so that uatil our return to Berlin, 

4 may know whether you receive all those I 

ite At Dresden, from which my last to 

u was dated, we spent six days, in the course 

which I renewed my acquaintance with the 

cure gallery, made an excursion one afier- 

ponto Tharandt, through the valley of Plauen, 

i spent two mornings in looking over.the 

ctor’s collection of prints, one of the finest in 

eworld. If time would have allowed me, 

hould have been glad, likewise, to visit the 

siltic mountain of Stolpen, and the mines of 
eyberg, in the neighbourhood of Dresden; 

tl was o'sliged to sacrifice this wish again, 

the necessity of proceeding as-soon as possi- 

:to this town, where we have taken lodgings 

amonth, chiefly for the sake of passing the 

me of the fair here. 

Isuppose the recollection of the Plaweschen 

nd, ap©1St8 T harandt is fresh in your mind, as 

saw €XCA upon your visit to Dresden, 

rly before you left us, and as coming then 

m the level, barren sands of Brandenburgp 
e beauties of their situation must have made 

trong impression upon your mind. But alter 

‘views upon the Elbe, betweea Aussig and 

rsden, which we had seen last year, and still 

re after having been six weeks exploring the 

uatains of Silesia, and the county of Glatz, 

evalley of Plauen, and even the ruined castle 

Tharandt, lose much of their charm to the 

gination, and dwindle into prospects of very 

erior beauty. 

The collectioa of prints, I think it question- 

¢whether you saw, and after spending two 

fen00ns in viewing it, we had only to regret 

tt we could not devote every morning to.it, 

ras many weeks. It contains all the best en- 

Wings extant from the pictures of all the fa- 

dus painters of the various schools. We could 

lly attend to the objects, of the highest curio- 
'y, such as a series of engravings, arranged 

ronologically, and exhibiting a history of the 

gress of the art from its rudest beginnings 
bits highest state of perfection. Three vo- 
ines of the works of Nanteuil, the most cele- 
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ity are all portraits of thé most distinguished 
‘racters of France, duting that period, and 
, 2 oi them executed in a stile which left very 

¢ room for improvement in later times. As 
lectin, in ten numbers, of portraits dune by 


ein, and engraved by Bartolozzi. A vo- 


ited engraver of the age of Louis XIV.. 





lume of sketches, designed by the admirable 
[talian painter, Guercino; likewise of Barto- 
lozzi’s engraving, and a volume by a German 
engraver, named Bause, scarcely inferior, if at 
all, to Bartolozzi, or any other of the English 
engravers; these, with two volumes of prints, 
from the pictures in the Dresden gallery ; an 
incomplete and indifferently executed collection, 
were ail we had time to examine. Of this col- 
lection they keep single prints for sale. I took 
three of them, the Night, and St. George of 
Corregio, and the sacrifice of Abraham, of An- 
drea del Sarto, which, I hope, will one day give 
some idea to our friends, in America, of what 
these high famed paintings are. The scantiness 
of my finances would not allow me to makea 
larger purchase, though I would have added the 
Magdalen of Corregio, had not the print been 
so very bad as to be rather a libel upon the pic- 
ture, than a copy of it, 


While we were at Dresden, I called upon’ 


Mr. Elliot, and apcotn couple of hours with him. 
His daughter, of whom you have heard as the 

eautiful miss Elliot, and whom we had often 
seen the last year, was married some months 
ago, toan English gentleman by the name of 
Payne, and is: now in England. Mr. Elliot 
himself is at length married again, and his wife 
Is received into all companies as such. It was 
not from her life and character, but from her 
former rank, that obstacles arose at a Saxon 
court against this. Of mere vice they are all 
willing eaough to admit the rule, ** Let great- 
ness. own her, and she’s mean no more.’”’ But 
& woman without her sixteen quarters of nobi- 
lity! nothing but the necessity of complying 
with the profound degeneracy of the times, 
could have made them acquiesce in admitting 
such a personage to their company. Mr. Elliot 
is in person, and at times in manners, one of the 


_Most accomplished gentlemen I ever knew. He 


was extremely civil tous the last autumn, though 
[ had occasion, afterwards, to know that his 
civilities did not then proceed from any cordial 
kindness towards us, but that as Americans he 
saw. us at first with em>arrassment and dislike. 
These sentiments, inthe course of our inter- 
course with him at that time, I believe gradu- 
ally wore’ away, and as they had probably pro- 
ceeded from the supposition that his name was 
odious to Americans, owing to the transaction 
at Berlin, relative to Mr. Lee’s papers, during 


‘the American war, I found him now designedly 


and repeatedly recurring to that subject in his 
conversation. “After observing that it was now 
a circumstance, that might, with full freedom, be 
talked of as a mere historical occurrence, he 
solemnly declared, that the seizure of Mr. Lee’s 
papers was not made by his orders, that it was 
entirely the act of an officious servant, who 
thought to do him a service by it. That when 
the papers were brought to him, he did look 
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over them indeed, and found among them only 
two of any consequence. One, the draft of an 
unfinished treaty with Spain, and the other a 
letter from Frederic the second or one of his 
ministers, promising that if any great power in 
Europe would set the example of acknowledg- 
ing the independence of the United States, he 
would be the first to follow it, I am inclined 
to believe that this account is true, and I was 
peeved to see’the anxiety, with which Mr. El- 
iot wished to remove the imputation of having 
premeditated that act of violence. 


At Dresden we met at the Hotel de Pologne, 
prince and princess Radzivill, with their family, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cohen with theirs ; the prince 
had spent the summer at Carlsbed and Tplitz, 
and was going to his father’s estate in Poland. 
Mr. Cohen had been taken ill at Dresden, on 
his way to Toplitz, with a violent fever, which 
had confined him a month, and from which 


he was very slowly recovering. 


We likewise saw, at Dresden, lord and lady 


Holland, both of them persoas of so mach cele- . 


brity, in their way, that I dare say you have 


heard their story. Lord Holland had come 


through Berlin, since we left it for our tour, and 
had brought a letter of introductiontome. I 
therefore called upon him, but L had no 
inclination to form an acquaintance with his 
lady, and declined visiting her.. Lord Holland, 
you know, is the nephew. of Charles Fox, and 
has been: educated to his system of politics, 
which. he endeavours to support in the house of 
peers. It is in every respect an unhappy sys- 
tem for an English nobleman, and for one just 
entering upon: the world, is peculiarly unpro- 
mising. . The history of his connection with 
the woman who is aow his wife, has cast a much 
darker shade upon his moral character, though 
it is generally understood that HE was, in that 
case, the party seduced. He.is not more than 
five-and-twenty, at least ten years younger than 
the lady. 


We left Dresden on the 16th instant, came 
that night as far as Meissen, and the next day 
the remainder of the way to this place. The 
road is excellent; and forsome miles from Dres- 
den, the country looks like one continued vine- 
yard... As the vintage season is just at hand, 
the vines are every where loaded with clusters 
of grapes just ready for the press, and gratify the 
traveller still with the appearance of plenty, af- 
ter the gathering of the harvest has-given to the 
rest of the land, that of barrenness. At Meis- 
sen is the great manufacture of Saxon porcelain, 
which we had not time, however, to see. At 
Wermsdorf, a village about five German miles 
before Leipzig, is the castle of Hubertsburg, 
famous, as being the place where the peace was 
concluded, which terminated:the seven year’s 
war. 3 
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Of Leipzig itself, I may, perhaps, in the course 
ofa month have more to say than I have found 
hitherto. It is a small compact town, contain- 
ing about thirty thousand inhabitants, but at 
certain seasons of the year, by its fairs, becomes 
the centre of almost all the commerce of Ger- 
many. There is a very pleasant walk, planted 
with several rows of trees, which extends all 
round the town, and this is almost all I know 
of it as yet. 
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POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLiveR OLDscHOOL, 
Sirk, 

In alate Port Folio, there is a fulsome pane- 
gvric on Buonaparte, said to be written. by his 
brother. ‘he writer has some merit in not 
speaking too highly of the detestable regicide 
and tyrant, Oliver Cromwell. But what shall 
we say of his praise of the ambitious, cruel, and 
tyrannical Cesar, who slew more than a million 
of men in his unjust wars, and of the compari- 
son of Buonaparte to Caesar? Can a French- 
man bear such language? In one of the Philip- 

ics of Demosthenes, there is a passage of beau- 
tiful eloquence, somewhat to this effect. In 
addressing himself to the Athenians, he says 
‘‘ You meet frequently in your places of public 
resort, and ask one another, is there any news? 
What can be more strange, than that a Mace- 
donian should govern the Athenians?” In imi- 
tation of the Grecian orator, we may say to the 
French, Is it not strange, is it not disgraceful 
to you, that you should suffer a Corsican ad- 
venturer to sit unmolested upon the throne of 
France? The praise which has been given to 
Buonaparte by royalists and republicans, by 
deists and Christians, is altogether unaccount- 
able, and would almost put me from the usual 
patience of my temper. Is not Buonaparte an 
atheist and a murderer, a robber, a hypocrite, 
an usurper, and a tyrant? Could any nation but 
the slaves of France, bear with such aman? In 
many respects Robespierre was a less danger- 
ous enemy to the interests of society, and may 
have spilt less blood, than in the end Buona- 
parte may spill. ‘The ambition of Buonaparte 
is greater than that of Robespierre, and his in- 
iquity more systematical, more extensive, and 
more permanent. Buonaparte keeps France in 
slavery, and is willing to enslave the world. 
Under the name of liberty, the French are now 
scourged with the completest despotism. ‘here 
is no liberty of the press in France, for the first 
consul abolishes every journal, that he pleases. 
He sends, at a word, whom he pleases to Cay- 
enne. ‘There is no representation in France, 
and every one in the country must pay, without 
appeal, whatever Buonaparte pleases. The 
slaves of France must relinquish-their printing- 

resses, Must pay their money, must march to 
f cht, be sent to Cayenne (to which Siberia is a 
paradise) at the caprice of a Corsican adven- 
turer. And yet these slaves of France (yes we 
should hollo in their ears the slaves of France) 
would have us to catch their pernicious frenzy, 
would have us to rend the air with our huzzas, 


when they shift their position on the wheel of 


tyranny, when they go from one mischief to 
another, when they change from Robespierre to 
Barras, or from Barras to Buonaparte. 

It has been often said, that the French revo- 
bution would, at last, be productive of good, that 
after the revolutionary frenzy was over, the 
French would establish a system of government 
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which would unite order with liberty. It will 
be a very long time before this happens and it 
may never be known until the millennium, which 
visionary writers suppose to be immediatcly at 
hand. The French have no proper idea of the 
regular administration of just and impartial 
laws, which is the greatest blessing to society, 
and without which there can be no true liberty. 
The French, whether they are papists, or whe- 
ther they are atheists, wish to force all mankind 
to their detestable principles. Instead of wish- 
ing them to increase their empire, by the addi- 
tion of the territory on the left side of the Rhine, 
of Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, 
we should rather wish to see their empire di- 
minished, that the balance of power in Europe 
may be preserved, upon which, not only the 
liberty of Europe, but of all the world, consi- 
derably depends. The French are subtle, insi- 
nuating, plausible, active, hypocritical, indefa- 
tigable, with unbounded ambition. It becomes 
America, as well as the rest of the world, to be 
continually on its guard against their intrigues, 
if she does not at some future time nobly rise 
up in coalition with all mankind against theirgi- 
gantic and portentous crimes. 


FALKLAND. 
_———___ } 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ame- 
rica, between the years 1763, and 1775, by Jonathan Bou- 
cher, a. M. and F. A. s. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 


DISCOURSE 3d, OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPATE. 


For want of acquaintance with the history of 
those times, and for fear of incurring the charge 
of being curiosi in aliena republica, we had pro- 
posed to pass over this discourse without any re- 
marks. But as our author illustrates every 
subject that he touches, and introduces many 
valuable observations as it were by accident, he 
welldeserves a hearing on this subject, in which 
he was personally interested, and of which doubt- 
less he was well informed. Of a church that 
included bishops, priests, and deacons, to allow 
only of the two last, seems to be manifest ab- 
surdity and injustice. But by our ignorance of 
the arguments and characters of those, who op- 
posed the design, we can not even guess by 
what motives their conduct was directed. None 
except those, who professed to be members of 
the church of England, ought to have reckoned 
themselves concerned with it, unless the intro- 
duction of bishops was to be attended with local 
jurisdiction, and temporal consequences and 
emoluments, of which, at least, there was some 
jealousy and suspicion at that time. 

As the church of England was established in 
Virginia, it might naturally enough have octur- 


red to the members of their assembly, that if 


bishops were sent over, they behoved’to have 
revenues suitable to their rank in the church, as 
it would have been against all reason to pretend 
that while the: lower orders of the clergy en- 
joyed revenues that were thought suitable for 
them, those of the highest order should either 
haye had no provision, or ‘only such as their in- 
feriors were allowed. Now, whence could 
these revenues have arisen, but from new taxes? 
Our author knew well how popular it was in 
America to oppose all taxes, and particularly 
such an one as might probably have been much 
greater than the sum total of the charge of their 
civil establishment. 
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It appears, from our author, that the h 
in Virginia had already had a dispute with 4, 
clergy, and although the clergy suffered w,,, 
as they often do in every country, it coyly, 
be expected that those, who had grudged the 
ferior clergy, the provision that the lay 
made for them, should not have been }j, 
alarmed at the very mention of the INtroduct} 
of bishops, who required larger provisions. » 
who, perhaps, might not have been go ea 
defrauded as the inferior clergy had been, 

Our author has not let us into the reasons 
the protest of the four clergymen, and je 
not wish to indulge conjectures. But in ay, 
scure point, where our author has left his pe 
ers without information, we must suppose ¢} 
these protesters had something to say for the 
selves. And nothing is more probable 
that on considering the revenues and auth¢ 
that bishops possessed in England, they mi, 
have been apprehensive that they would hg 
the same rights in America, as bishops of 
established church, and as in the original qj 
sion of lands, no provision had been made 
bishops, they could not imagine that th 
bishops could be endowed, or put on 4 |e 
with their brethren in England, to which, 
bishops of an established church, they wo 
naturally conclude that they had a right, exeg 
out of that, which had become the property 
the laity by law. And as the opposing of ta 
is always popular, they might dread that hea 
taxes were to be imposed on the property of t 
colonists, for the support of these bishops, wh 
however necessary to complete the ecclesia 
cal establishment, had not been provided 
by former laws. We acknowledge that we 
under no obligation to defend the conduct 
those members of the church of England, 1 
opposed the American episcopate, but it ist 
bable that they dreaded that these bishe 
would have cathedrals, deans, canons, prebe 
daries and archdeacons; they might dreadt 
expense of these to an infant colony. 
with regard to those of other communions, th 
interference might be reckoned impertin 
except with regard to local jurisdiction ands 
ritual courts. Besides, as dissenters in Vil 
nia held their lands, under a government whi 
had an establised church, they must have be 
subject to the laws that were made for its’ 
port, and consequently had an equal interest 
defending their property, as the members oft 
church of England. 

As the author acknowledges that every m 
im, or principle, relating to the union of ch 
and state, that applies to England, is no less: 
plicable to the dominion of Virginia, he see 
to grant, that the probable objections of his 
tagonist were of no little weight. It is 
that they could easily digest his account of 
mitive episcopacy, but as English episcop 
was the thing in question, his deduction C0 
not go far in removing their objections to 
introduction into America. Our author “ 
fesses that it was proposed to extend the J 
diction of the intended bishops over allt 
colonies, but his restriction of it to the clergy 
the church of England, and if the king she 
see fit, to the dominion of Virginia alone 54 
very consistent with what he had already 
serted. Bishops, invested with no other pow! 
than had been granted to the commissary © 
bishop of London, were not likely to have! 
more consideration or utility than that come 


ay 


} sary and the subject of revenue, being the m 










































jer point, he never touches, which we con- 
pr as the most material defect in his dis- 
se, although he seems to allude to it ina 
int manner, in his quotation from Dr. Bens- 
; But with respect to usual appendages of 
copacy, Viz. deans, canons, prebendaries 
jarchdeacons, he has chosen to observe a 
found silence, though itis probable that these 
not forgotten by his antagonists. 






hscOURSE 4th, ON AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


of allour author’s discourses, this is that 
chin Our opinion, does him the greatest ho- 
wr, and will be read with the greatest plea- 
», Most of the others may be said to be 
seasonable, and calculated rather for rankling 
Isores, and exciting controversies and anti- 
hiesthat have been eradicated, but this, in the 
ase of lord Bacon, comes home to men’s bu- 
yss and bosoms, and has no other object 
ys the greatest good of society. And as Ame- 
» education has not been much improved 
we it was preached, it has likewise the merit 
being seasonable and necessary. 

Perhaps it would nothave occurred to an author 
ssacquainted with the bible, to have proposed 
:Jewish mode of education as a model to our 
ightened times, especially since Voltaire, 
ithose, who know no other bible, than his 
orks, have been at so great pains to throw dirt 
every thing relating to this wonderful people. 
tour author has not only shown himself ca- 
ble of comprehending the great ends of edu- 
ion, but the most effectual and rational means 
conducting it, the most common obstacles to 
ssuccess, and the great difficulty and uncer- 
inty of its effects, arising from the common 
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th on the side of the teacher and that of the 
holar. 


As it is the great object of education, to ren- 
tmen knowing and good members of socie- 
,orto give them such knowledge,:as may 
vke them better, our author never loses sight 
this great object, and as he knew the impor- 
nce of the subject, and the necessity of the 
bncurrence of two wills in it, viz. that of the 
cher and. that of the scholar, and that the con- 
urrence of the last, was unattainable without 
Mt of the first, so he has laid the greatest 
tess of it, where it ought to lay, to wit: on 
ie parents, who are under the greatest obliga- 
m by nature, to promote the general welfare 
ltheir children. 

It seems'to be entirely a modern idea, arising 
om the luxury and sensuality of later ages, 
)consider education, as a mere menial and 
échanical operation, to be committed to per- 
ms of inferor rank and character, as the an- 
ents, both Jews, Greeks and Romans, had 
ite different notions of the matter. For they 
msidered the education of children, as an in- 
ispensable and important duty, incumbent on 
it parents in the first place, though they might 
ike the assistance of others, for achieving 
hat they themselves, were unable to accom- 
ish, But as in every society, there must be 
mE One to command, and others, whose daty 
iS to obey, so obedience and subordination, 
lust be first inculcated on youth, and this can- 
ot be done with greater effect, than by the 
"ents, to whose authority children are sub- 
‘ted, by the laws of natute. A religious and 
Oral education, was that which the Jews es- 
ined, to be of the greatest importance, and 
' Can not be conducted in any other way, than 
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pruption and imperfection of human nature, | 
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by laying it down as a first principle, that chil- 
dren ought to be subject to their parents, who 
are their natural teachers, and first benefactors. 
Let obedience, says Sir Walter Raleigh, be the 
first lesson that you teach your son, and the 
next will be any thing that you please. 

The French idea of education, which sup- 
poses it to consist, only in exciting and drawing 
forth into exercise, our natural dispositions and 
propensities, seems unhappily to be no less pre- 
valent in our times, than in those of our author. 
Children are first initiated in the rights of every 
man, to judge and choose for himself, and they 
no more doubt that they are capable of judging 
and choosing properly for themselves, than that 
they are already men, though they are equally 
deceived in both these suppositions. 

Our modern infidels agree in asserting, that 
children ought to be taught only what is agreea- 
ble to their inclinations, without considering 
whether these are good or bad. And as it is their 
custom to commend savages, and to depreciate 
and censure christians, Abbé Raynal affirms 
that as the children of savages are taught noth- 
ing, except what they desire to be taught, they 
must be the happiest of all children, Mons. 
Rousseau likewise affirms that it is the sense of 
unhappiness, that renders children wicked, and 
that every thing ought to be done to gratify their 
inclinations, taking it for granted, that when 
they were not cross’d, they would neither desire, 
nor do any thing, that was evil. And M. 
D’Alembert, who attributes all the evil habits 
of children, to what they are taught to believe 
concerning God, affirms that as long as they are 
atheists, they are innocent and amiable, but 
as soon as they are taught that there is a God, 
they become perverse and vilious. 

It is hard to say whether the trivial schools 
of the Greeks, that were kept on the high way, 
or the schools of Indostan, that are kept in the 
open air, are any more respectable than the 
hedge schools of Ireland, which are kept in the 
bottom of a ditch, or under the shadow of a 
tree, which have never been thought to be very 
respectable, as such a situation seems: more 
likely to distract, than to increase the attention 
of the scholars. Yet Dionysius the younger, 
once tyrant of Sicily, taught one of these hedge 
schools at Corinth. 

Yet. as the continual occupation of the Jews, 
in the operations of agriculture and pasturage, 
and the necessary attendance of children on 
their parents; which was considered as their 
first duty, this rendered the business of teach- 
ing more easy to them in these circumstances, 
for as their auditory was smaller, it was easier 
to gain their attention, and they had at the same. 
time, an opportunity of uniting theory with 
practice, and of exercising their youth in the 
duties of obedience and subordination, while 
they were taught the necessity and usefulness 
of it, and as their lessons formed the subject of 
their conversation while at work, they were not 
sraitened in time, but what was omitted at one 


time might be added at another. 
To be continued. 


MISCELLANY. 


LETTERS ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURE,FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD. 


No. V. 
We have seen, inexamining the first chapter 
of the volume “ upon the state of France at the 
end of the 8th year,” that the author’s object 











there was, to prove, that at the breaking out of 
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the French revolution there existed no public 
law in Europe, and we have there alleged the 

rounds upon which we consider him as having 
failed in the proof of this proposition. ‘The se- 
cond chapter is intituled, ** General considera- 
tions upon the relative situation of France,” and 
its object is, to prove, that a system of public 
law for Europe és necessary, and that France 
must take an active and powerful part in its for- 
mation. The method observed in this part ot 
the work has exposed or enabled the autiior to 
run over again much of the ground already tra- 
versed in the first chapter, and t> renew the 
question there discussed. He gives the same 
solution to it again, but here, his infallible proof 
is, that England, during the war, has openly 
professed the desire to destroy the maritime 
power of France, and succeeded in drawing ail 
the powers of Europe into her design. But 
this wish of England had never been a secret te 
the other powers, who knew, pertfectly well, 
that the destruction of each others maritime 
power had, for more than a century, been one 
great object of policy, both to France and Eng-' 
land. That this desire burns at this day, with 
increased violence, in the breast of France, the 
citizen Hauterive’s book provesbeyond a doubt. 
It is not the interest of the other European pow- 
ers, and they are, and always have been fully 
sensible of it, that either France or England 
should succeed in accomplishing their purposes. 
They have all seen, with regret, that the ruin of 
the French navy was one of the necessary, un- 
avoidable evils, which must result from that 
frantic war, into which France plunged herself 
against them; but when, by the combination of 
all their forces, they were unable to defend 
themselves, theit own possessions, their own 
fire-sides, against her assault, how was it possi- 
ble for them to take under their protection, the 
interests of her navy ? 

Through the whole of Mr. Hauterive’s book, 
he assumes, as an established, and undisputed 
fact, that the first coalition was a league of all 
Europe, at the instigation of England, and ut- 
terly unprovoked on the part of France, for her 
subjection and dismemberment. This is a fa- 
vourite point of view to the French diplomatic 


writers, since the revolution, and having beer | 


driven from all the other posts of their reason- 
ing, they return to this, after the thousandth 
solemn and full refutation, with as much confi- 
dence, as if it had never been disputed. Like 
all the rest, it is false and hollow. England did 
not instigate the first coalition against France ; 
nor take any part in the war, until the second 
year after it began. | These facts are suscepti- 
ble of easy proof, sufficient to satisfy any impar- 
tial mind, and I hope, at some future period, to 
offer you something further, to shew them in a 
conspicuous light. For the present, as the citi- 
zen Hauterive takes his statement for granted, 
without uttering a syllable in support of a point, 
so fundamental to his whole argument, I shall 
equally content myself, with stating directly the 
contrary, and leave the proof to the candid re- 
collection, or investigation of the reader. 

In pronouncing, that a public law is necessary 
for Europe, Mr. Hauterive will not be contra- 
dicted by the enemies of the French revolution: 
he*only contradicts all the loudest, and most 
popular doctrines of the men, who accomplished 
it. But, before he can persuade the rest of the 
world, that France must give that law, it is to 
be hoped, they will duly weigh the grounds, 
upon which he urges so strange an opinion. 


~~,» 
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** Public law, (says he) between nations, who 
hive communications of neighbourhood, or of 
commerce, with each other, consists of rela- 
tions, if not permanent, at least perfectly cacer- 
tained. -These relations express the rights and 
the duties of every state; they insure to all, 
known and authorised means for preserving and 
cultivating the elements of their riches and pow- 
er; they open, before every one of them, a free 
career for the display of their faculties ; they pre- 
vent the strong from intimidating the weak, and 
guard the sober against the turbulence of the 
mad.” 

It is evident, from this passage, connected 
with the contents of the first chapter, that, by 
public law, the author means the law of nations. 
That he wishes to represent treaties, as the only 
proper source of this, and that the principles 
prescribed by nature, and the maxims establish- 
ed by custom, must all yield to this conventional 
law, to be dictated by France, and inspired by 
the exclusive spirit of her interest and conve- 
nience. 

«¢ Every nation, (he observes) excepting those 
which are tormented by the blind passion of ag- 
grandizement, is interested in the existence of 
such a system of common safety, and of mutual 
guaranty: but none is so much interested in its 
establishment and permanence as France.” 
For, besides the disinterested impartiality, for 
which France has always been famous, she can, 
henceforth, have no motive for desiring war. 
Her sources of prosperity are all within herself. 
The acquisitions, which she has just made, and 
which she will certainly keep, place her in an un- 
attackable position, and she 1s too wise, not to 
know, that further conqutsts would weaken, in- 
stead of strengthening her. 

‘But, (adds he) if, when the rights of France 
are once secured, the powers of Europe have 
nothing to dread from her, there is no other 
great power, with regard to which it would be 
proper for them to go to sleep with the same se- 
curity.”?> One can hardly avoid smiling at the 
bonhommie of this assertion, and of the serious 
argument consequent upoa it, to prove, (though 
still with the discretion of avoiding names) that 
Austria, Russia, England, and Prussia are all 
ambitious from principle, and in their essence ; 
all to be watched with incessant jealousy by 
each other, and by the rest of Europe; all to be 
consideredas unappeasable enemies to the peace 
and safety of the world, while the full measure 
of unbounded confidence is to be given without 
a scruple to France—to France, the moderate, 
the glorious, the secure—the magnanimous pro- 
tectress of public law. 

It is indeed a curious circumstance, and so 
much deserves our attention that I venture once 
more to call itinto your notice, that, after all the 
French revolutionary legislators at home, and 
negociators abroad, had held up, for many years, 
the doctrine, that the law of nature was the only 
law of nations; had spurned at all usages, dis- 
dained all! authorities, trampled upon al! treaties, 
and solved every right and every duty into the 
imprescriptible princ'ples of nature, and the un- 
alienable rights of min, here shou'd come in 
these latter days, a new diplomatic French 
teacher, to tell the world, that the whole Euro- 
pean lay of nations was founded upon the trea- 
ty of Westvhalia, and as that is annihilated, 

another law of nations must be made by treaty, 
in its stead; not bottomed upon the law of na- 
ture, and the rizhts of man, but upon princi- 
ples of watchiul jealousy against other powers, 
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and slumbering confidence in France. It re- 
minds me of astory, Doctor Franklin often used 
to tell of a French lady, whom he once heard 
say, in conversation with her sister—*“ I don’t 
know how it happens, sister, that there is only 
one person in the world, who is ahways in the 
right, and that is myself.” ! 

If, for the refutation of such a doctrine, any 
thing more can be required, than fairly to state 
it, the remark is obvious, that a public law, like 
that contemplated by Hauterive, is so far from 
being necessary, that it is utterly impracticable ; 
and if it were otherwise, would be, in the high- 
est degree unjust: in fine, that if it were both 
practicable and reconcileable with justice, it 
must be founded upon a mutual temper of ac- 
commodation on the part of ai/ the great pow- 
ers, not upon partial favour towards one, and 
dread of all the rest. 

To shew this in the clearest light, let us fur- 
ther examine in the author’s book, what he 
means by his necessary system of public law. 
‘* For all the great powers of Europe, and 
against each of them, excepting France, (says 
he) a system is necessary, which may define, in 
a precise manner, their geozraphical boundaries, 
the extent of their duties, the Limits of their rights. 
The circumscribing lines must be clearly ex- 
pressed ; their extension must be made percep- 
tible to every one, nay liable to be foreseen 
when undertaken, before the damage is felt. 
At the same time, a system is necessary, which 
may indicate to all the governments of Europe, 
the true circumstances of their relative situa- 
tion, which may teach them which are the na- 
tions, whom the nature of their relations points 
out to them as friends, as enemies, as neutrals ; 
avhich, in the calm of peace, may prevent them 
from beholding, with the same eye, the progress 
or the decline of any given state; which, in war, 
may guard them against the errors of an zncon- 
stderate apart and preserve them from the 
mistakes of an unenlightened predilection.” 

Upon these words, no comment can be neces- 
sary. I only beg you, sir, to weigh their full 
force, and then say, whether the system which 
they urge as necessary, were not a presumptu- 
ous attempt to render perpetual and unalterable, 
what God, by nature, has made changeable and 
transitory? whether it would not be, in the po- 
litical world, as absurd an experiment, as that 
of king Canute, when he commanded the tide 

not to come and wet his feet? and whether, if 
it were possible to suppose it could ever be ac- 
complished, it would not be the most entire and 
unqualified system of subjection and slavery, 
that ever was imposed upon mankind. 

And what are the grounds, upon which this 
public avowal of a pretension on the part of 
France, to give an all-comprehensive law of na- 
tions, to the world are maintained? Her disin- 
terested impartiality as proved in history !— 
Her safe and unattackable situation!—And her 
principled aversion against conquest. and ag- 
grandizement ! 


It was acustom in Lilliput, .as captain Gulli- 
ver tells us, that whenever some execution, re- 
markaly cruel and tyrannical had taken place, 
the government immediately issued a proclama- 
tion to the people, largely descanting upon its 
owa extreme gentleness and lenity. ‘his prac- 
tice has not been forgotten in republican France, 
and the period when the consuls announced to 
the nation, that they had just added, by con- 
quest, one sixth to their territories, theirstrength 
and their population, has a most happy coinci- 


























dence upon Lilliputian principles of adminis, 
tion, with the time, when the disinterested ;, 
partiality of France, and her antipathy again 
conquest, are blazoned forth as her titles to}, 
the legislator of Europe. 

To all the ingenious suggestions of local ayy 
contingent motives for ambition, which the a, 
thor imputes to the other great powers, it mar 
be said, that however true, they are immaterial 
National ambitionlies much deeeper than the 


aversion to conquest, and disinterested impar 
tiality. 

If indeed the project which is unfolded in 
this book were effected ; if, by the force of her 
arms, and the skill of her diplomacy, she could 
prevail upon all Europe to acquiesce ina law, 
made by her, defining the boundaries, the rights, 
the duties of every nation, prescribing to every 
people whom they must consider as friends, a 
enemies, as neutrals, controuling alike the pr 
gress of one state, and the decline of another, 
guarding against the indifference of ,every ally, 
and preserving from predilections im favour of 
her enemies, she could have no further occasion 
for conquest; the world would be prostrate at 
her feet. She might then leave the details of 
administration, the odious task of squeezing out 
the blood of the people to satisfy her insatiable 
demands to the natives of the respective coun 
tries, and content herself with wielding her iron 
sceptre alike over them all. 

This is no imaginary picture—The author 
concludes the chapter, by telling us, that the ba 
sis of the new French law of nations is already 
laid—that the treaties of France, with Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland, and some other Italian 
States, shew the foundation of France’s federa 
tive and: defensive systeme—the treaties with 
Prussia, her neutral system; and the treaties 
with Austria, with their subsequent rupture, her 
system ofhostility. The consideration of these 


three points is pursued in the following chap- 
-ters, the examination of which. I shall reservé 
for my future letters. | 





and he himself is sensible of it, when he chug ‘ 
to be candid. ‘It must be’ acknowledge con 
(says he) that nations, when they aggrandi:am thr 
themselves, only yield to that expansive im da: 
sion, which nature has impressed upon allanimai \is\ 
ted beings, whether they act individually, gim ex! 
combine to act with the energy of a collective sel 
activity and will.” or 
“« Cet oracle est plus sur que celui de Chalcas,” wi 
The rest of Europe may place more depe stc 
dence upon the constant effect of this expansjyeimm ba 
impulsion in France, than upon the disinterestedimm pe 
impartiality, or the hatred against making con 9° 
quests, for which she has so long been famed, 2% 
If the character of the human heart had left them © 
question doubtful before; France has taken care fm 
in her conduct, to solve it beyond a doubt. Them ™ 
author has told us in the former chapter, thai 4 
from the commencement of the last century, ¢ 
France has been constantly in an unattackabiiim 1 
situation; of course, perfectly safe—of course 
interested in the preservation of their existing ¢ 
relations.—Yet all those existing relations shelf. |: 
has overthrown—in spite of her safe and unatgmy | 
tackable situation, and in spite of a formal som 0 
lemn declaration to the world, made at thea ° 
commencement of her revolution, against alli } 
conquest, she has chosen to aggrandize hersel C 
by one sixth, and to wade through oceans o I 
biood for the accomplishment of that end. Safi | 
voy, the Netherlands, Geneva, Egypt, &e. are 
all irrefragable proofs what France means bya | 
! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Ma. OLDSCHOOL, 


{n your last Port Folio, you published an interesting 
anecdote Of Dr. Town: I now send you one of the cele- 
brated VOLN®Y, to be published by way of contrast :—it is 
copied from the Evangelical Magazine for December last, 
and shews, in a striking light, the difference between the ef- 
fects produced by the faith of a christian, and the scepti- 
cism of an infidel, on the apparently near approach of 
death. , ELIza, 


ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED VOLNEY,. 


The late Samuel Forrester Bancroft Esq. ac- 
companied Mr. Isaac Weld, jun. in his travels 
through the United States, and the two Cana- 
das, a very interesting narrative of which is pub- 
ished. As they were traversing one of the 
extensive lakes of the northern states, in a ves- 
sel, on board of which was Volney, celebrated, 
or rather notorious for his atheistical principles, 
which he has so often avowed, a very heavy 
storm came on, insomuch that the vessel, which 
had struck repeatedly with great force, was ex- 
pected to go down every instant, the mast having 
gone by the board, the helm quite ungovernable, 
and consequently, the whole scene exhibiting 
confusion and horror. ‘There were many fe- 
male, as well as male passengers on board, but 
no one exhibited such strong marks of fearful 
despair, as Volney ; throwing himself on the 
deck, now imploring, now imprecating the cap- 
tain, and reminding him, that he had engaged to 
carry him safe to his destination, vainly threat- 
ening, in case any thing should happen. At 
last, however, as the probability of their being 
Jost increased, this great mirror of nature, hu- 
man, or inhuman, began loading all the pockets 
of his coat, waistcoat, breeches, and every place 
he could think of, with dollars, to the amount 
ofsome hundreds; and thus, as he thought, was 
preparing to swim for his life; should the ex- 
pected wreck take place. Mr. Bancroft remon- 
strated with him on the folly of such acts, say- 
ing, that he would sink like a piece of lead, with 
so great a weight on him; and, at length, as he 
hecame so very noisy and unsteady, as to im- 
pede the management of the ship, Mr. Bancroft 
pushed him down the hatchway. Volney soon 
came up again, having lightened himself of the 
dollars, and in the agony of his mind, threw him- 
self upon the deck, exclaiming, with uplifted 
hands, and streaming eyes, “Oh! mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu—qu’est-ce que je ferai, quest-ce que je 
ferai??” Oh! my God, my God—what shall I 
do? what shall I do ?!—This so surprized Ban- 
croft, that, notwithstanding the moment did not 
very well accord with flashes of humour, yet he 
could not refrain from addressing him—E£h 
bien! Mons. Volney, vous avez donc un Dieu a 
present.” ** Well; Mr. Volney, what—you 
have a God now.”—~To which Volney replied, 
with the most trembling anxiety—“ Oh! oui ! 
out /°—** Oh! yes! yes !”-——The ship, however, 
got safe, and Mr. Bancroft made every compa- 
ny which he went into, echo with this anecdote 
of Volney’s acknowledgment of God. Volney, 
for a considerable time, was so hurt at his 
weakness, as he calls it, that he was ashamed of 
shewing himself in company, at Philadelphia, 
&c. but afterwards, like a modern French phi- 
losopher, said, that those words escaped him, 
in the instant of alarm, but had no meaning, and 
he again utterly renounced them. 





[Wexp’s description of the celebration of a Fourth of 
July at Albany.] 


The fourth of July, the day of our arrival at 
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of American independence, and on our arrival 
we were told that great preparations were mak- 
ing for its celebration*®. A drum and trumpet, 
towards the middle of the day, gave notice of 
the commencement of the rejoicings, and on 
walking to a hill about a quarter of a mile from 
the town, we saw sixty men drawn up, partly 
militia, partly volunteers, partly infantry, partly 
cavalry; the latter were clothed in scarlet, and 
mounted on horses of various descriptions. 
About three hundred spectators attended. A 
few rounds were fired from a three pounder, 
and some volleysofsmallarms. ‘The firing was 
finished before one hour was expired, and then 
the troops returned to town, a party of militia 
officers in uniform marching in the rear, under 
the shade of umbrelias, as the day was exces- 
sively hot. Having reached town, the whole 
body immediately dispersed. The volunteers 
and militia officers afterwards dined together, 
and so ended the rejoicings of the day; no pub- 
lic ball, no general entertainment was there of 
any description. A day still fresh in the me- 
mory of every American, and which appears so 
glorious in the annals of their country, would, 
it might be expected, have called forth more 
brilliant and more ‘general rejoicings ; but the 
downright, phlegmatic people in the neighbour- 
hood, intent upon making money, and enjoying 
the solid advantages of the revolution, are but 
little disposed to waste their time in what they 
consider idle demonstrations of joy. 


“ And the old man said, peace be with thee; howso- 
ever let all thy wants lie upon me ; only lodge not in 
the street.” 


In an early epoch in the Jewish history, in 
those good natured days, when there was no 
king in Israel, an enamoured Levite undertook 
a journey to reclaim a wandering concubine. 
He had better success than lovers in general, 
when in pursuit of a false fair. For though she 
proved wanton, and had forsaken her keeper, 
yet he found her, at length, not in a bagnio, but 
in her father’s house, and, more wonderful still, 
willing to return to her first love. ‘This ardent 
youth, who appears to be a genuine son of Ad- 
am, remains five days in high spirits at Bethle- 
hem-Judah, drinking with the courteous lather, 
and courting an agreeable girl, without once re- 
flecting upon her infidelity, or her capricious re- 
treat. He found her once more kind, and as 
charming as ever, and therefore resolves, in the 
spirit of a most rational philosophy, not to mar 
the joy of the hour, by repiningly adverting to 
the past. 

Still, however, he is not unmindful of his ru- 
ral tenement on the side of Mount Ephraim. 


Man is never more happy, than when at home, | 


with all his litthe comforts about him; and home 
never appears more eligible, than when we have 
found some companion, to whom we can point 
out the prospect of our own acres. 

This was precisely the case with our Levite. 
On the commencement of his journey, we may, 


* Our landlord, as soon as he found out who we were, 
immediately came to us, to request that we would excuse 
the confused state in which his house was, as this was the 
anniversary day of ‘* American Independence,” or, as some, 
indeed, more properly call it, of ‘* American Repentance.” 
We were all of us “ot a little surprised at this address, and 
from such a person; instances, however, are not wanting 
of people openly declaring, that they have never enjoyed so 
much quiet and happiness in their own homes since the 
revolution as they did when the states were the colonies of 
Great-Britain. Amongst the planters in Virginia, | heard 


Albany, was the anniversary of the declaration } language of this sort more than once. 
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without violence, imagine, that he thought it 
would probubly pxove inauspicious. Whether 
the female, who had fled, would ever return, 
was a matter of the utmost incertitude. But 
when, from this painful state of suspence, he is 
relieved, by the smiles of the fair fugitive, the 
exclamation of propitiated love must be, “¢ what 
rapture to have you restored to Mount Ephraim 
and to me.” 

No one appears to rejoice more in this ree 
conciliation, than the father of the fickle dam- 
sel. At the first interview, we read he rejoic- 
ed to meet the Levite. ‘lhe whole scene isa 
pretty picture of the simple, but sincere hospi- 
tality of primeval times. Every morning, the 
son prepares to depart, and the father urges to 
stay; and with such persuasive importunity, 
doth he invite to tarry all night, and let the 
heart be merry, that he must have been a sulky 
Israelite, who would not talk, and cheerfully 


too, for five nights, with such a benevolent old | 


gentleman. Perret 
Now I hear thee, thou uncharitable sceptick, 
assert that this was selfish hospitality; that the 


man of Bethlehem-Judah, anxious to be free , 


from the freaks of a gadding girl, was willing 
to conciliate the son-in-law; that she herself 
was an artful coquet, and prompted her sire to 
treat her lover well, for mercenary purposes.— 
I hear from thee many such cold hypotheses. 
Luckily for the Levite, none of his entertain- 
ers, in his romantic journey, were unbelievers. 
They viewed him sincere, and affectionate, as 
he appeared. He found from them kindness, 
soft words and plenteous fare. ‘That this was 
true, may be seen, even by the disciple of Pyr- 
rho, if he will journey on a little farther with the 
sojourner of Mount Ephraim. 

On the return of the reconciled lovers, even- 
ing approaching, their servant, timid from im- 
pending night and obscurity, advises to halt 
and lodge in Jebus, a city of the vicinage. The 
Levite, with the sentiment of nationality, pre- 
fers accommodation in Gibeah, a city of Ben- 
jamin, one of the tribes. The benighted tra- 
vellers find themselves there unknowing and 
unknown. Without shelter, weary and deso- 
late, they find no seat except in the street, “ for 
there was no man, that took them into his house 
to lodging.” 

And, behold, there came an old man from 
his work. He is described as returning from 
his fields at even, like any other tired mortal ; 
some of the eastern writers would have sublim- 
ed his beneficence, and called him the Genius 
of Hospitality. 

Buthis actions gave him the best title. When 
he saw forlorn strangers, wandering, without a 
home, he proposes the quick and impatient 
question, whither goest, and whence comest 
thou! When told the little story of a Levite’s 
adventures, that he was wayfaring home, and 
that though he was provided with all necessaries, 
no one of the citizens would receive him into 
his house, or suffer him to toast his bread, or 
warm his wine at the fire. What is the reply— 
was it that of a morose old man, willing to es- 
cape from the suspicious, or wearisome narra 
tive of astranger? No; the first accents were 
peace, and friendship, and invitation. 

‘¢ Let all thy wants lie upon me, only lodge 
not in the street.” | 

All the compliments that a voluble French 
man repeats, are as “* sounding brass” to the 
pure gold of genuine hospitality. She stands, 
kind power, like the wisdom of Solomon, at the 
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gates, and at the coming in at the doors, and 
courtéously invites us to come in. Her language 
is kind, not formal; her gestures are few, but 
expressive. In the bad days of this stormy 
world, it is she, who cherishes with the warm 
garment, and warmer welcome. 

Be careless, ye pilgrims of the day, where ye 
wander, or on what coast ye are thrown; if ye 
can discern hospitality in the street of a strange 
city, or on the strand, where ye have been 
wrecked, I will promise a short oblivion to your 
woes. Like the tender host of the Levite, she 
will make your hearts merry with her cordial 
wine, she will feed even the dog, that follows 
ye. She will speak peace to the houseless way- 
farer; she will say, in the beauty of scriptural 
language, behold the day growethtoan end; lodge 
not in the street, lodge here, that thine heart 
may be merry, and to-morrow get you early oa 
your way that thou mayest go home. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


“© We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, . 
And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Gantheaume, inthe port of Leghorn, is block- 
aded by the squadron of sir John Borlase War- 
ren. It is said, the brother of Buonaparte is on 
board the French admiral. We think it highly 
probable, that the victorious Warren will soon 
afford his country an opportunity to hold one of 
the family as a hostage for the good behaviour 
of the first consul. At Berlin, a grand re- 
view has taken place, and 33,000 Prussians, 
‘“< clad in complete steel,” appeared on the pa- 
rade. It is said, this military pageant was never 
surpassed, even in the days of Frederic the 
great John Dawson, treaty-bearer from the 
United States to our sister republic, has been 
presented to the first consul. The phrase, 
“ ¢reaty-bearer,” borrowed from some of the 
American papers, is highly impressive. It re- 
minds us of pail-bearer. Mr. Cobbett, the 
able conductor of the London Porcupine, in- 
forms us, that gen. Hutchinson, the present 
commander in chief in Egypt, is an excellent 
scholar, and a perfect gentleman. If he fights, 
as well as he writes, of which there is no doubt, 
he will soon become one of the greatest gene- 
rals of the age. A large body of troops from 
the East-Indies, destined to co-operate with 

ren. Hutchinson, and consisting of 1200 men 
from the Cape of Good Hope, 2000 from Bom- 
bay, and 800 from Ceylon, have arrived in the 
Red sea. In Egypt, the Turk is advancing 
rapidly to the aid of the English. Their com- 
bined forces, corroborated by the reinforcement 
from India, and animated by every just and no- 
ble motive, will, beyond a doubt, expel, or anni- 
hilate the French foe. A detachment of the 
guards have volunteered to assert the rights of 
England, and assist their military brethren in 
Egypt. The king’s own regiment of infantry, 
one of the finest corps inservice, and lately aug- 
mented to three thousand effective men, have 
offered their services, and it is supposed, they 
will be accepted The glorious 42d regiment 
of highlanders, which, with the intrepid support 
of the Coldstream guards, utterly destroyed the 
invincible legion of Buonaparte, is said to be 
the same regiment, which had the dangerous 
honour of the advance post on the heights of 
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Quebec, under Wolfe, that “ thunderbolt of 
war.”’ These highlanders, likewise distinguish- 
ed themselves, by their courage, in Holland, in 
the expedition of his royal highness the duke 
of York. Notwithstanding we are fatigued 
with so much gasconading, both at home, and 
from abroad, respecting the desperate valour and 
unparalleled intrepidity of the modern French, 
it is firmly believed, and on the best grounds, 
that this French courage, the offspring of fren- 
zy and patriotism, on the one hand, or of drams 
and atheistical despair, on the other, is as infe- 
rior to the steady, sober valour of a Scot, as the 
glancing of a meteor to the radiance of the sun. 
The highlanders are a hardy and gallant race, 
‘** Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 

Their courage is,not the transient rage of drun- 
kenness, but the natural offspring of reflexion 
and principle. They have gloriously triumphed 
over French invincibles, and when it is their lot 
to encounter any more of Buonaparte’s grena- 
diers, the baffled Frenchmen will lose their 
standard, their reputation, and their lives. 
The Scotch officers, at Edinburgh, on hearing 
of the regretted fate of the veteran Abercrom- 
bie, resolved to wear mourning crape for one 
month, in respect to the memory of the valiant. 


He sinks to rest 

By all his country’s wishes blest. 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck his hallow’d mold, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod, 

By fairy hands his knell is rung; 

By forms unseen, his dirge is sung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps his clay, 

And Gory shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
On the coast of Normandy, upwards’of ten 
thousand French troops are in array, and the 
object of this force is said to be the invasion of 
England. ‘That the first consul may again con- 
ceive of such a mad project, and the French 
slaves be again credulous enough of its success, 
may be readily imagined. It would require a 
very strong faith to believe, that the invasion, 
if attempted, would have any other issue, than 
disgrace and disappointment. If, instead of 
ten, one hundred thousand desperate French- 
men should go on this mad service, it would be 
the very forlorn hope of the blind instinct of 
courage. England is ramparted, not merely by 
her rocks, her forts, and her ships, but 


** With hearts resolv’d, and hands prepar’d, 
‘Fhe blessings they enjoy, to guard.” 


=——_ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


A Boston paper states that the signal is very 
frequently hoisted at fort Independence, fora 
ship in sight, and no one arrives. We imagine 
it is for a small British ship of 18 guns, called 
the Pheasant, watching the Berceau of 22 
French nines, besides carronades. The Editor 
sneeringly adds, ** we wish citizen Pichon 
would order Le Berceau to drive her away, 
and save the signal hoisters at the castle trou- 
ble.” This is a most insulting irony upon the 
commander of the French privateer; but it is 
better for him to bear the jests of a paragraph, 
and the reproach of cowardice, than to expose 
himself to the thunder of British cannon. Tf 
this same Berceau, with her 22 nines, and 
French nines, and ninety times nine, besides 
carronades,should dare tc meet the small British 
ship of 18 guns, the note of the Pheasant would 
to the ear of the French mariners, be the sinis- 
ter croak of the death boding raven.-——- Mr. 














Peale, proprietor of the museum in this city, i, 
said to have purchased the most material parts 
of the bones of the great American anima) 
commonly called the Mammoth. This is not q)j 
that has been done by our naturalist. In }j, 
excursion up the North-river, he has purchaseg 
the “ right of taking up,” the other moiety of 
Mammoth bones. Fraught with these bony 
treasures, which in the eyes of the Americay 
philosophical society 
** Outshine the wealth of Ormus or the Ind” 


Mr. P. hopes to have it in his power, in two or 
three months, to put together a complete skele. 
ton for the museum. We presume this jq/ 
will be set up and worshipped by our first con. 
sul. This big boned Skeleton, according to 
modern philosophy is as rightful an object of 


j worship as any that we read of in the ritual, 





A sensible correspondent, in a private let. 
ter says “ I have not had time to read Bou. 
cher’s sermons, but on looking into his pre. 
face in which he details his principles, I think 
he is too fond of parallels, and too little ac. 
quainted with the history of former times, [| 
think he is very injurious when he affirms, 
that there was nota shade of difference betwixt 
the American revolution and the French. [ 
am convinced on the contrary, that they had 
nothing in commoh with each other. At the 
same time I entirely agree with the author, that 
many of the leading men, though not all me- 
ditated independency from the beginning. The 
first intention in all revolutions, is to make the 
fortunes of the principal revolutionalists, and this 
was by no means neglected in the American re. 
volution, but had it not been for the folly and 
obstinacy of the British ministry, it would 
have been impossible for the leading men, to 
engage the following men or the people at large, 
to consent to a declaration of Independency, by 
working on their fears, and persuading them, 
either that they were oppressed, or that they 
certeinly would be oppressed in future. The 
folly of the French court in supporting the re- 
volted colonies, was likewise necessary for ef- 
fecting the American revolution, though this 
may be said to have amounted to absolute in- 
sanity. But although the revolution of Ame- 
rica, may be said in some degree to have cons 
tributed to that of France, Abbé Barruel has 
shown from authentic documents, taken from 
the writings of the conspirators themselves, that 
the causes of this revolution were in actual ex- 
istence and operation, long before the revolt of 
America, tho’ their operation was assisted and 
accelerated by its example. With regard to the 
consequences of our own revolution, I fear the 
worst. A most awful corruption of morals, and 
afterwards the establishment of a most atheis- 
tical constitution, for it was from us that the 
French learned to swear by no God, have been 
among its first fruits, and must be the seeds of 
future evils, as the honour and justice of Divine 
Providence, are interested in the destruction of 
a nation, which disdains to acknowledge their 
creator and benefactor. An excessive luxury 
and looseness of manners, extending to all con- 
ditions, which must render our people unable 
to pay taxes for their defence, is another of its 
bitter fruits. And when our strength is tried 
by a-war, it will soon be evident that we are not 
able to defend ourselves. Our rulers will be 
obliged to rely on France; and to receive French 
garrisons for which we must pay, by absolute 
obedience and unconditional submission, to the 
terrible republic.—It appears likewise that the 
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Americans, in the revolution have been very 
bad calculators, as the charges, even of our pre- 
gent feeble and ineflicient government, amount 
‘o twice as much as lord North would have 
ever exacted, in the event of absolute conquest. 
_— The following beautiful specimen of cle- 
ant literature, domestic harmony, and femi- 
nine softness is extracted from the “ True 
American.” I hereby request all persons noi 
to trust my husband on my account, in his con- 
yracting debis, for I am determined not to pay 
any of them, as he published in the paper, of my 
leaving his bed and board, when he left mine. 
and was a going to ran away with another man’s 


wife, and I will make him accountable for my 


hoard for this twelve months, for which he is 
owing, the disgraceless rogue and lyar. I am 
determined never to live with him.” A lite- 
rary assembly or reading-room is about to be 
established at New-York. ‘lhe plan is liberal, 
and the advantages are obvious. It is doubte: 
whether it willsucceed. Inowur cities, men find, 
or make other business, than literary. The 
Philadelphia library society is an admirable in- 
stitution. ‘he books are numerous, and judi- 
ciously chosen. ‘The Loganian collection of 
the classics is complete, with many a scarce au- 
thor, whose labours might assist the researches 
of a Burman, or contribute to the learned stock 
ofacronovius. The building is spacious, airy, 
and elegant, and the conveniencies for study are 
manifold. But, ‘¢ strange, and passing strange,” 
this temple, sacred to studious quiet, is shut up 
all the morning hours! It is impossible for any 
man to consult many books, or institute any 
thing like literary research, unless he repair 
thither immediately after having dined. Every 
experienced and real student, and every physi- 
cian will exclaim against so pernicious a prac- 
tice, and the inconvenience of this ill-timed and 
awkward hour, is so obvious, and so fully recog- 
nized, that scarcely any one dreams of resort- 
ing to the library with an intent to engage in 
hterary Jabour. Amusement, and short calls 
are all, that are thought of. The institution is 
a'mere coffee-house lounge, and most of the 
gentlemen, who regularly saunter there, enjoy 
an “ unbroken, sitting vacation” from letters. 
They appear to be remarkably cautious of med- 
dling with a book. They understand the deco- 
rum of the place better. What they read, is 
principally the gazette, and the conversation 
turns upon the news or the lie of the day, and 
party politics. The fact is, in an American and 
commercial city, the advantages of a literary in- 
stitution are not sufficiently appreciated; and 
the probable reasons why the library here is shut 
up during the fairest and most valuable portion 
of the day, are, a coy unwillingness to pay a li- 
brarian an enhanced and generous salary, the 
general negligence and indifference towards 
books and learning, and above all, a rage for 
amassing money, which avaricious passion, if it 
give to study a languid, yawning, stupid, and 
after-dinner hour, gives, in the estimation of 
our tru’y American covetousness, all that can be 
desired. From a Boston paper we learn, that 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker's hill has 
been celebrated &c. by the artillery company of 








Charlestown, commanded by capt. Miller, and 
a Noration was spoken by a master of arts ! 
These good militia men might be much better 
employed in making hay, or feeding theirswine. 
It is worse than folly to hold these civic feasts, 
and hear an inflammatory harrangue on such an 
Sccasion,——-AA. New-England writer has, with 
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equal felicity and truth, applied the following 
passage from St. Peter to the jacobins, who de- 
form every political society, whether jewish or 
gentile. ‘ Presumptuous they are—self-willed 
—not afraid to speak evil of things they do not 
understand, and shall utterly perish in their 
own corruption, and receive the reward of un- 
righteousness. While they promise liberty, 
they tiemselves are the servants of corrup- 
tion,” At New-York, a British fugitive, 
who conducts the ** American Citizen,” a facti- 
os paper, has published a tedious story and 
divers affidavits, of what he calls “* a conspira- 
cy.” ‘The British consul, Mr. Barclay, is 
charged with a design to banish this conscious 
editor. After wading through the mud of the 
controversy, and groping our way through the 
palpable fog of obscure testimony, in which 
james and facts are strangely perplexed, we 
discern that Mr. Barclay, has demeaned him- 
self with spirit and zeal, in developing the ne- 
farious schemés of an emigrant incendiary ; that 
he has done nothing but what his official duty, 
and his nation’s peace demanded ; and that if 
Cheetham, or any other British subject, corres- 
pond with traitors to the government, and at- 
tempt to pluck up its fixtures, he deserves to be 
banished, or hanged; and in those truly happy 
and free countries, whose form of polity is en- 
ergetic, banishment or execution is the just re- 
ward of a rebel. An experienced and grey 
headed preceptor in one of our seminaries, anda 
truly learned and honest man, draws, in a private 
letter, the following just picture of American 
students: *¢ They are, in general, greatly defec- 
tive in activity and ambition. They have no de- 
light in knowledge for itself, and the fear of la- 
bour is their ruling passion. They will neither 
read nor think, and yetexpecttolearn by the mere 
labour of their teachers. They seem to avoid 
the very appearance of attention and application. 
Being strangers, in a great measure, to a sense 
of honour and shame, they are as tranquil and 
contented, when they can give no answer, as if 
they had replied in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. So, that to attempt to teach them, is a most 
severe penance to any man of sense and spirit. 
But how can they be otherwise? For, having 
never heard learning praised, nor indeed any 
thing, except dberty, independence, and money, 
they feel no desire of knowledge.” This isthe 
honest truth, and expressed with just indigna- 
tion. From the absurdity of our political in- 
stitutions, from the detestable love of an insolent 
independence, which means nine times in ten 
in this country an exemption from salutary res- 
traint, and gives to each citizen the right of be- 
having as much like a rascal and fool as is pos- 
sible; fromour greediness of gain, derived from 
the filthiest sources, by the foulest means, and 
from a sort of true Indian phlegm, and indiffer- 
ence towards learning, wisclom, and honour, we 
are almost wholly regardless of the liberal edu- 
cation of youth and careless of the rewards to 
science. Without any thing like a just cause 
for the omission, we have neither an Oxford, 
nora Cambridge. We have no national uni- 
versity. A republican pig, and a republican 
pupil are educated pretty much in the same 
manner. We prefer building banks to colleges. 
Our concern is with the temple of Plutus, not 
the temple of the Muses. Our children are 
permitted to be saucy, rude and uninformed. A 
cheap education 1s the only one, dear to Ame- 
rican eyes. Little time and less money are giv- 
en to the discipline of youth. Hence, the most 
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shameful and pernicious consequences. They 
are before us, they are seen on every side. 
While the principles of honour, morality, and 
religion are uninculcated, while Greek and 
Roman learning are suffered to decay, and the 
fine models of English stile carelessly regarded, 
we discern our lamentable weakness in the tu- 
mid trash of many a July oration, and while 
the overgrown ignorance of boys is ranting about 
our rights, and treedom, and Bombast with tke 
puffed cheeks of a German trumpeter, is telling 
his turgid tale about our power and glory, we 
read few sensible works, and we produce siill 
fewer. Instead of being /avish to learning, mn- 
stead of reverencing preceptors, coercing youth, 
and disciplining the wild and turbulent spirits 
of childhood, by wholesome severity, and a 
long, laborious, and patient course of elemen- 
tary instruction, ACCORDING TO THE UsAGEs 
OF OUR ANCESTORS, we are Constantly trying to 
go by some cheap and ignominious conveyance, 
some short cut to Minerva’s temple. At one 
time, the bible must be excluded from our plan 
of instruction, because, forsooth, the bible is a 
holy book, and is not agreeable to the taste of 
children! At another, the classics, which have 
guided thousands and tens of thousands to wis- 
dom and taste must be banished and cashiered, 
and, probably, because the innovator himself 
never read, or remembered them. At another 
we must not whip children, though ever so pe- 
tulant and refractory, for this seems to be a 
violation of the rights of boys, and boys, in our 
happy, free, and equal country, have as unali- 
enable a right to be sovereign and saucy as the 
tallest of us. If, during the present season 
of national abasement, infatuation, folly and 
vice, any portent could surprise, sober mert 
would be utterly confounded, by an article, cur- 
rent in all our papers, that the loathsome Tho- 
mas Paine, a drunken atheist, and the scaven- 
ger of faction, is invited to return in a national 
ship, to America, by the first magistrate of a free 
people! A measure, so enormously preposter- 
ous, we cannot yet believe has been adopted, 
and it would demand firmer nerves, than those, 
possessed by Mr. Jefferson, to hazard such an 
insult to the moral sense of the nation. If that 
rebel rascal should come to preach from nis 
bible to our populace, and if the hairbrain’d 
Fayette should vex us with H1s diplomacy, it 
would be time for every honest and insulted 
man of dignity to flee to some Zoar, as from 
another Sodom, to “ shake off the very dust of 
his feet,” and abandon America. In cele- 
brating the festal day of our independence, a 
remarkable revolution is discerned. Immedi- 
ately after the peace of 1783, and during the ad- 
ministration of Washington and Adams, men 
of all parties concurred in this holiday-cheerful- 
ness, not with a view of immortalizing old inju- 
ries, orindulging a factious humour, butto excite 
nationality, promote union, and corroborate the 
nerves of government. In general, the reading 
of the declaration was carefully avoided, as an 
useless, if not an odious libel, upon a family 
nation, connected with us by the silken band of 
amity. Of late, those, who rejoice and revel 
on this day are, chiefly, infuriated jacobins, /- 
reign .renagadoes, militia herds, and the very 
dregs and * offscourings of all things.” It is a 
day of insult to the English nation among some, 
and to others it affords an opportunity to calum 
niate in most execrable toasts and orations, the 
only administration of our government, which 
has had any approach to energy. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 
(FROM LYRICAL BALLADS.) 


I have a boy of five years old, 

His face is fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we stroll’d on our dry walk, 
Our quiet house all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 

As we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
My pleasant home, when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 

To think, and think, and think again ; 
‘With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain. 

My boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress! 
And oftentimes I talk’d to him, 

In very idleness. 


The young lambs ran a pretty race: 

The morning sun shone bright and warm; 
“* Kilve,” said I, ** was a pleasant place, 

‘¢ And so is Liswyn farm. 


“© My little boy, which like you more,” 
I said, and took him by the arm— 

“ Our home by Kilve’s delightful shore, 
* Or here, at Liswyn farm ?” 


‘¢ And tell me, had you rather be,” 

I said, and held him by the arm, 

** At Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 
“‘Or here, at Liswyn farm?” 


In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, * At Kilve I'd rather be, 
‘¢ ‘Than here at Liswin farm.”’ 


“ Now, little Edward, say, why so; 

‘¢ My little Edward, tell me why ; 

‘¢ I cannot tell, I do not know,” 

‘¢ Why this 1s strange,” said I, 

‘¢ For here are woods and green-hills warm ; 
«* There surely must some reason be, 

‘* Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
‘¢ For Kilve by the green sa.” 

At this, my boy, so fair and slim, 

Hung down his head, nor mace reply ; 

And five times did I say to him, 

* Why? Edward, tell me why ?” 

His head he rais’d—there was in sight, 

tt caught his eye, he saw it plain— 

Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded vane. 

Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 

And thus to me he made reply ; 

** At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 

** And that’s the reason why.” 


Oh dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 


Could f but teach the hundredth part 
Ot what from thee I learn, 








THE MAD MOTHER. 


(FROM THE SAME, 


. Her eyes are wild, her head is bare, 


The sun has burnt her coal-black hair, 
Her eye-brows have a rusty stain, 
And she came far from over the main. 
She has a baby on her arm, 

Or cise she were alone ; 
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And underneath the hay-stack warm, 
And on the green-wood stone, 

She talked and sung the woods among; 
And it was in the English tongue. 


‘* Sweet babe! they say that I am mad, 
But nay, my heart is far too glad ; 
And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thing: 
Then, lovely baby, do not fear ! 
I pray thee have no fear of me, 
But, safe as ina cradle, here 
My lovely baby ! thou shalt be, 
To thee I know too much I owe; 
I cannot work thee any woe. 


‘* A fire was once within my brain; 
And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 
And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 
Hung at my breasts, and pulled at me. 
But then there came a sight of joy ; 
It came at once to do me good: 

I waked, and saw my little boy, 

My little boy of flesh and blood ; 
Oh joy for me that sight to see! 
For he was here, and only he. 

Suck, little babe, oh suck again! 

It cools my blood ; it cools my brain ; 
Thy lips I feel them, baby! they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Oh! press me with thy little hand ; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 

I feel thy little fingers press’d. 

The breeze I see is in the tree ; 

It comes to cool my babe and me. 


“Oh! love me, love me, little boy! 
Thou art thy mother’s only joy ; 
And do not dread the waves below, 
When o’er the sea-rock’s edge we go: 
The high crag cannot work me harm, 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 
The babe I carry on my arm, 
He saves for me my precious soul ; 
Then happy lie, for blest am I; 
Without me my sweet babe would die. 
Then do not fear, my boy! for thee 
Bold as a lion I will be ; 
And I will always be thy guide, 
Through hollow snows aid rivers wide. 
Iii build an Indian bower; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed: 
And if from me thou wilt not go, 
But still be true ’till I am dead, 
My pretty thing! then thou shalt sing, 
As merry as the birds in spring. 


‘Thy father cares not for my breast, 
Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest ; 
Tis all thine own! and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
’Tis fair enough for thee, my dove! 
My beauty, little child, is flown; 

But thou wilt live with me in love, 
And what if my poor cheek be brown? 
Tis well for me ; thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 


“‘ Dread not their taunts, my little life! 
I am thy father’s wedded wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 
If his sweet boy he could forsake, 
With me, he never would have stay’d: 
From him, no harm my babe can take, 
But he, poor man! is wretched made, 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that’s gone and far away. 


em 









“ ]°ll teach my boy the sweetest things. 
I'll teach him how the ow’let sings. 9° 
My little babe! thy lips are still, 
And thou hast almost suck’d thy fill, 
—Where art thou gone my Own dear chijq? 
What wicked looks are those I see? 

Alas! alas! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me: 
If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 
Then I must be forever sad. 


“ Oh! smile on me, my little lamb! 
For I thy own dear mother am. 
My love for thee has well been tried ; 
I’ve sought thy father far and wide. 
I know the poisons of the shade,. 
I know the earth-nuts fit for food ; 
Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 
We'll find thy father in the wood. 
Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away! 
And there, my babe; we'll live for aye, 

=== 


EXCUSE FOR OBLIVION. 
. AN EPIGRAM. 

Maria one morning was smitten full sore, 
With the tooth-ache’s unmerciful pang: 
And she vow’d if she liv’d to the age of five. 

score, 
That she still should remember the fang. 
But a skilful young dentist her torture dispell’d, 
And soon sent her anguish to pot, 
That mamma from her flirting a rat having 
smell’d, 
Cry’d, ‘* Miss, why your tooth’s quite for. 
t 199 
When miss having shewn that the grinder was 
gone, 
‘ To forget ’tis but common,” she said, 
“ Such a thing as we think not worth thinking 
upon, 
‘«‘ For you see, “tis quite out of my head.” 


A poor simple foreigner, not long ago, 
Whose knowledge ot English was, simply, so so; 
At ashop window reading, “ Good pickles sold 

here,” 
To the shopwoman said, ‘“ Vat is pickles, my 

dear?” 
‘«¢ Why, pickles,” says she, “is a sort ofa name, 
‘¢ Like preserves, and the meaning is nearly the 


same ; 

“‘ For pickling preserves, though not quite the 
same way. 

‘¢ Yet ’tis much the same thing, as a body may 
say.” 

The alias bow’d, and gave thanks for his 
lesson, 

Which, the next day, at dinner, he made a fine 
mess on : 

For a loud clap of thunder caus’d Miss Kitty 
Nervous, 


To start from her chair, and cry “* Mercy pre- 
serve us !” 

While he, keeping closely his lesson in view, 

Cry’d, “ Mercy preserve us, and pickle us 00.” 


“ [ll hold thee acrown,” quoth Dick to Ned 
“ You often wrong your neighbour’s bed,” 

“ And I,” quoth Ned, ‘ will hold my life, 

* You always had a tell-tale wife !” 
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